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476 THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

The chapters on the "Liturgical Use of the English Hymn" and "Dr. Watt's 
Renovation of Psalmody" are trenchant with meaning at every turn, showing as they 
do the real motive for hymn writing, the surprising objection to human compositions, 
and the long struggle to give singing its true place in the service of the church. An- 
other timely chapter is the "Romantic Movement in Hymnody and Heber's Place of 
Leadership in This Nineteenth Century Reform." 

H. A. S. 

Grose, George Richmond. Religion and the Mind. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1915. 112 pages. $0.75. 

The author answers in terms of genetic psychology such questions as "What 
is the relation of culture and religion ? " " What has education of the mind to do with 
Christian character?" "Is there vital connection between intellectual efficiency 
and spiritual experience?" "Has culture moral obligations and spiritual tasks?" 
"Is there a religion of the mind as well as a religion of the heart?" "Has Jesus a 
message for the mind which is indispensable to higher living?" In answering these 
questions the author (president of De Pauw University) recognizes that efficient 
learning must ever advance to do the world's work. However, intellect alone cannot 
lead man to his fulfilment. Religion is a normal factor in every person which is essen- 
tial before intellect can do its full work. Scholarship and religion are mutually depend- 
ent. The final aim of both education and religion is to produce a fully developed 
symmetrical manhood, and neither can do without the other in the making of real 
character. The author challenges students to pass every avenue of the world's life 
under scientific study; then to complete the process by putting it into the service of 
humanity in God. 

The book will be valuable for those who are finding difficulty in transferring and 

reworking their inherited faith in terms of the scientific knowledge and procedure 

that is coming upon them. If all college professors had the attitude of the author, 

fewer students would be cast adrift. 

J. M. A. 

Smith, Charles Clark. Parent, Child and Church. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 191 5. 179 pages. $0.75. 

The author is an active pastor and the book grows out of his trying experiences 
with many young people who have failed somehow to find themselves as religiously 
controlled persons. The reason for this failure lies in the wrong attitude churches 
and parents have toward childhood. Holding the doctrine of original sin, the church 
has looked upon the early years as unimportant and has therefore made external and 
artificial approaches to children. The author demands that the church reconstruct 
its theology and work with children in terms of what they are. The child is a bundle 
of instincts, capable of marvelous direction and development. His hereditary capacity 
is directed by environment and developing conscious choice. The home, therefore, is 
the paramount instrument in religious education, and the real task of the church is 
the developing of the home so that it will fulfil this mission. The adoption of the 
author's conclusion by pastors and parents will make many changes in the present 
approach to children. The author may be somewhat in error scientifically by holding 
that there is a religious instinct and implying that acquired characters are transmitted . 
However, the book is a strong presentation of a timely subject. 

J. M. A. 



